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HOMEMAKERS 1  CHAT  Tuesday,  September  20,  1938 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:     "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
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Clothing  questions  have  been  cropping  up  thick  in  the  mail  lately.  Looks 
as  if  listeners  were  well  occupied  with  getting  their  winter  wardrobes  ready  for 
use.     So  I've  gathered  these  inquiries  together  for  answer  today. 

The  first  one  comes  from  a  listener  who  is  about  to  put  a  new  lining  in 
her  last  year's  winter  coat.     She  asks  about  the  material  to  use — wants  to  know 
whether  the  best  choice  is  pure-dye  silk,  or  weighted  silk,  or  a  rayon  fabric. 

Miss  Clarice  Scott  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  says  that  pure-dye 
silks  in  crepe  or  satin,  if  they  are  firmly  woven  and  heavy  enough,  give  long 
and  excellent  wear.    But  they  are  expensive — probably  too  expensive  to  put  in 
a  coat  that  has  already  been  worn  a  season  or  two. 

Well,  then,  what  about  using  one  of  the  weighted  silks  that  sell  so  much 
more  cheaply?    Many  coats  do  have  weighted  silk  linings,  but  unfortunately  even 
the  best  of  these  doesn't  wear  long.     Very  poor  quality  weighted  silk  shows  wear 
within  two  weeks  and  within  a  few  months  is  falling  to  rags  and  tatters.  Some 
coat  manufacturers  now  guarantee  two  seasons'  wear  from  their  weighted  silk 
linings  but  the  usual  lining  of  this  material  is  badly  worn  at  the  end  of  one 
season. 

So  probably  your  best  choice  is  a  good  rayon.     You  can  buy  it  in  different 
weaves — in  twill,  crepe,   satin,  brocade  or  plain  weave.     Of  course,  rayons  vary 
in  quality  but  if  you  choose  one  with  firm  weave  and  good  weight,  it  will  give 
satisfactory  wear  at  low  cost.    Be  sure  to  make  the  lining  with  wide  seams  because 
these  rayon  fabrics  are  likely  to  fray  or  pull  at  the  seams,    ill  so  be  sure  to  sew 
the  seams  with  close  carefully  adjusted  stitching. 

This  reminds  me  of  another  coat-lining  question  a  listener  asked  the  other 
day.     She  wanted  to  know  what  to  do  about  perspiration  and  water  spots  on  the 
lining  of  a  coat. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  prevent  such  spots  by  choosing  a  coat  with  a 
perspiration-proof  and  water-spot  resistant  lining.     Some  manufacturers  are  mak- 
ing linings  guaranteed  this  way.     The  tag  on  the  coat  should  give  you  this 
information.    Perspiration  stains,  you  see,  usually  can't  be  removed,  though 
cleaning  may  help  them  somewhat.    Water  spots  can  only  be  removed  by  cleaning. 
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Two  letters  this  week  came  from  listeners  who  want  information  for  their 
study  club 8 — information  on  buying  clothing.    At  this  time  of  year  I  am  sure 
most  women  want  tips  on  "buying  winter  dresses  and  coats.     So  once  again  I'm 
reminding  you  of  two  free  Department  of  Agriculture  leaflets  to  help  you  save 
money  on  your  winter  wardrobe.    One  is  Leaflet  105  called  "Quality  Guides  in 
Buying  Ready-Made  Dresses. "    The  other  is  Leaflet  117  called  "Quality  Guides 
in  Buying  Women's  Cloth  Coats. "    Both  of  these  are  free  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Then,  there  is  a  book  of  illustrations— a  "picture  book,"  you  might  call 
it,  that  you  can  use  along  with  the  coat-buying  guide.     Its  pictures  show  you 
what  to  look  for  and  what  to  look  out  for  when  you  go  to  buy  a  coat.     "When  A 
Woman  Buys  A  Cnat"  is  the  name  of  this  illustrated  leaflet.     It  costs  one  dime — 
10  cents.    And  you  send  your  dime  and  your  request  to  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

It's  too  bad  to  bring  up  sad  news  on  a  nice  September  day,  but  one  listen- 
er writes  about  an  unfortunate  experience  that  I'm  reporting  as  a  warning.  She 
says:     "Last  month  I  bought  a  very  good-looking  silk  dress  which  seemed  to  fit 
me  perfectly  when  I  tried  it  on  at  the  shop.    Bat  already — after  only  a  few 
weeks'  wear  it  has  pulled  out  along  the  seams  at  the  hipline.     It  is  all  right 
when  I  stand  up  but  it  pulls  when  I  sit  down." 

Other  listeners  report  that  their  under slips  pull  out  this  way.     The  best 
rule  for  preventing  such  trouble  is  to  sit  and  walk  as  well  as  to  stand  when  you 
are  trying  on  clrthes.    Many  a  skirt  that  seems  to  fit  well  enough  when  you  are 
standing  in  front  of  the  mirror  will  show  that  it  is  too  tight  if  you  sit  down 
in  it  or  walk  across  the  room.    Women  with  large  hips  should  make  doubly  sure 
that  skirts  are  roomy  enough  before  they  buy  coats,  suits,  dresses  or  underslips. 
If  you  are  buying  clothes  at  bargain  counters,  watch  carefully  for  skimp  cutting 
not  only  in  the  skirt  but  also  in  the  waist  or  sleeves. 

Last  question:     "How  can  I  use  gasoline  safely  for  home  cleaning?" 

The  answer  to  that  is:    You  can't.     It's  impossible.     Cleaning  with 
gasoline,  benzine,  and  other  flammable,  volatile  liquids  is  always  hazardous, 
especially  indoors.    During  the  cleaning,  vapors  are  given  off  which  form 
explosive  mixtures  with  the  air.    All  that  is  needed  to  cause  an  explosion  is 
a  spark  or  flame.    An  electric  spark  will  do  it,  or  the  spark  that  comes  when 
two  pieces  of  metal  are  struck  together,  or  even  a  static  spark.     Of  course,  a 
lighted  matoh,  a  kerosene  lamp  or  stove  or  heater,  a  gas  jet,  a  lighted  cigar- 
ette— any  *£  these  will  also  cause  an  explosion  when  the  air  if  full  of  gasoline 
vapor. 

Many  terrible  explosions  and  fires  have  been  started  just  by  rubb ing 
clothing  or  gloves  in  gasoline  or  naptha  during  cleaning.    The  friction  caused 
by  rubbing  provided  the  static  spark  that  set  off  the  gasoline  vapor.    This  has 
happened  both  outdoors  and  indoors. 

If  you  must  do  dry  cleaning  at  home,  use  a  nonflammable  liquid  like  carbon 

tetrachloride  or  one  of  the  volatile  oil  solvents  sold  in  various  stores  under 

trade  names  which  have  a  flash  point  about  the  same  as  kerosene.    And  always  do 

your  cleaning  outdoors.    A  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin  will  give  you 

further  information.     This  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1678,  called  "Safe  Use  and 

Storage  of  Gasoline  and  Kerosene  on  the  Farm."    This  bulletin  is  free  from  the 

U.  S.  Departm-mt  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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